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yet regained its stability. Four hundred thousand
unemployed were living at the expense of the state.
These, together with their wives and children, made up
one tenth of the population. The recruiting of volun-
teers for the armed services did something to reduce
their number; but it was the sudden resumption of
industrial activity that did most to accelerate the
return to work. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from
the Great Lakes to the Arctic Circle, the country was
soon one immense factory, together with an enormous
plain whose proverbial fertility was not the least hope
of the nations engaged in a struggle to the death for
human liberty. Weapons were needed to assure resis-
tance to the increasingly brutal attacks of an un-
scrupulous enemy, to render possible the deliverance
of Europe, which alone could end the conflict, and to
win a war which taxed all the energies of mankind, all
the power of his inventive genius. Never before had
weapons been so varied in nature, nor so costly; never
were they needed in such great numbers. It was no
longer sufficient, as it had been in 1914, to transform a
few factories into arsenals; all Canada's peacetime in-
dustry was mobilized, an industry which devoured men
and wore out machines, whose numbers multiplied and
increased as though they would never end. A quarter
of a century before, the Allies had demanded only rifles
and bullets from the worker in Montreal or Toronto; in
the second World War they called for ships, tanks,
trucks, guns of all calibres, explosives, aeroplanes as
well. Food and clothing too. In a semi-agricultural
country where fewer than 100 aeroplanes had been
manufactured in 1939, the aviation industry, with
130,000 workers, turned out almost 5,000 aeroplanes in